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THE SHEPHERD WHO DID NOT 
GO TO BETHLEHEM 



THE SHEPHERD WHO DID NOT 
GO TO BETHLEHEM 

IMNA was the youngest of all the shep- 
herds upon the hills. In other days, 
his mother had looked fondly upon the 
child whose eyes grew dark with earnest 
thought when he went up with her and 
his father to the Temple, and saw the holy 
place of his race and pondered its mean- 
ing, and she had planned that this son 
should be wise in learning and religion; 
but the house-father was taken away, and 
bread was scanty and hungering children 
many, and so this oldest one, Imna, was 
sent out upon the hills to feed the flocks 
of his master. There was loneliness in 
this life, apart from what was known and 
dear, and in the boy's heart grew the 
white blossom of purity which shrank 
from the rough words of his companions, 
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and he was glad when his little flock 
might be fed in some separate pasture, 
for then, all day, while faithfully caring 
for his charge, he could look up into the 
dazzling blue depths of the sky, and 
wonder if beyond and beyond forever it 
were the same blue, or if something were 
behind it; he could watch the hills in 
their soft brown and golden olive hues, 
and at evenfall note the rosy and violet 
shadows creep up over them; and when 
the night wind came with cooling breath, 
he wondered where it came from, and 
listening to its gentle murmur, fancied it 
would tell him if he could but understand 
its voice. He learned to know the sheep 
of his flock, and gave to each a name, 
and as he called them, he remembered 
hearing one read from the book of the 
prophet, "Ye shall be gathered, one by 
one," and he thought it a wonderful thing 
that the great Jehovah should thus know 
the names of His people as a shepherd 
knows his sheep, and he wondered how it 
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would seem to hear God's voice call him, 
the little Imna. 

Sometimes he could see a distant town 
or hamlet, and once he saw the white 
houses of Bethlehem shining far away 
among the hills, and he remembered how 
it was told that the Hope of Israel should 
come from thence, and he wondered if the 
shepherds on the lonely hills would see 
this Promised One. 

Once, as he was leading his flock to a 
distant pasture, he passed an humble 
cottage standing in a lonely spot, and from 
its open door came the sound of singing; 
so, Imna thought, an angel might sing, 
or those wonderful creatures of whom 
the great prophet told, who ever sang 
before Jehovah's throne, and he was filled 
with rapturous delight and praised God. 
Then came a woman slowly up the ascent, 
bearing water from a well, and, seeing the 
boy, she spoke in a friendly manner: 
"Thou art but a young lad to lead a flock. 
Thy mother hath over soon missed her 
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son. Sit thee here and I will bring thee 
a morsel of bread." 

He took the vessel of water and carried 
it to the cottage door, for the woman was 
old, but from her furrowed face shone 
eyes glad with the light of inward joy, and 
when Imna went his way, he was glad, 
remembering how the woman blessed him 
and said: "Mayst thou behold the Salva- 
tion of Israel." And more and more he 
thought upon the Promised One, and 
tried to recall all he had heard about this 
wondrous coming. 

After this, Imna came to know an old 
shepherd who had long in his simple life 
been thinking of the Messiah and looking 
for Him, and these two spake often one 
to another, not knowing how the Lord 
hearkened and heard and counted it to 
them for good. 

Months passed away and winter settled 
upon the hills; the nights were long and 
cold, but Imna was glad, in these days, 
because the rougher men among his 
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companions had gone to distant pastures, 
and the shepherds with him were simple, 
God-fearing men, who were looking for the 
Promise. Imna listened as they talked 
of Him who should come, and ever deeper 
grew a yearning desire to see the One who 
was the Hope of Israel. A strange, 
strong love and devotion to this unknown 
Deliverer sprang up within him, and his 
young life was by purest faith — the faith 
of him who not having seen, believes — 
consecrated to Him who was to come. 

Upon the shepherds, thus pondering 
holy things and watching their flocks, 
came that night a mysterious glory, when 
suddenly the light of heaven shone round 
about and the multitude of the heavenly 
host sang their praises. To no one of 
them was the angel's message of such 
great joy as to Imna, for no heart was so 
ready to receive the Word, and his own 
soul echoed the angel's song and mingled 
with it the thrilling music which he had 
heard in the hillside cottage, and when 
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the shepherds turned towards Bethlehem 
to see the wonderful thing which was come 
to pass, Imna's feet, as if winged, flew over 
the way and took him far in advance of the 
eager band. 

In the lonely path there stood an angel 
— one from the shining company who had 
but just disappeared — and spoke: 

"Thou goest not to Bethlehem. Care 
thou for the flocks till the others shall 
return !" 

A blackness of overwhelming sorrow 
fell upon the lad. One awful instant, then 
sweet and clear and loving sounded the 
voice : 

"Behold! Thou art Imna, whom God 
holds back!" 

"Oh, bitter name!" thought the boy, 
then quickly : " Nay, not so ! for he whom 
God holds back is blessed. One by one 
He calls His people." 

Joyfully the lad turned back to the dark 
and silent pasture. And when the shep- 
herds, wondering, asked why he turned, 
he answered simply: "I must." 
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The strange light in his eyes forbade 
their questioning more, and they left him 
to his lonely watch in the stillness of the 
hilltop. When the men returned and, 
praising God, related the story of the 
wonderful night in Bethlehem, they saw 
the silent joy in the depths of Imna's eyes, 
and said: "He hath seen a vision. The 
angels returned to him while we were 
gone." 

And no one of them gave such loving 
honor to Him who was born their Saviour, 
for they beholding, once knelt adoring, 
while Imna, who had not seen, worshipped 
Him forever in his heart. 

Years passed, and Imna was grown into 
the full vigor of manhood. No shepherd 
in the hill country was so true to every 
lowly duty, so faithful to every humble 
trust, so ready to give from his poverty 
to another's need, so honest in counsel, 
and so meek in life. When men looked 
into his eyes most serious yet shining 
with gladness, they marveled, for they 
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did not understand how he, devoted 
to the Holy Child of Bethlehem had 
grown up into a child nature which made 
him ever glad with the pure gladness of 
holy childhood. 

In these years, while men were asking, 
"Where is He who was the Babe of 
Bethlehem ?" Imna was one day leading 
his flock in a solitary place apart, and 
leading his thoughts meantime in heavenly 
places, when there appeared before him 
a man with upturned eyes which seemed 
to see into and beyond the blue depths 
of the sky. As Imna drew near, the 
stranger looked on him, and he saw an 
earnest face illuminated by a soul of rarest 
purity and perfect self-devotion. Deeply 
impressed and dreaming ever of the Holy 
One, Imna asked: "Sir, art thou per- 
chance He for Whom we hope, the Saviour 
of Israel?" 

"Nay; the latchet of His shoe I am not 
worthy to unloose," answered the man, 
and then he spoke in solemn voice of 
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repentance and the remission of sins, and 
bidding Imna be ready, for the day of the 
Lord was at hand, he left the shepherd, 
saying, " The Lamb of God, Who taketh 
away the sins of the world, cometh after 
me. 

After this, there came to the hill country 
tidings of a wonderful prophet who had 
arisen, and it was said that among the 
multitude who flocked to hear the preach- 
ing and to receive the Baptism of this 
John, there came the Child of Bethlehem 
to be baptized of him. One teacher came 
who had seen that mysterious Baptism, 
and when he spoke of the wonderful Voice 
and of the face and mien of Him upon 
Whom the dove alighted, Imna's heart was 
fired, and he said: "Now at last I may 
see this Man Who must be the Promise of 
Israel." 

The care of mother and family no 
longer held him, for all had long before 
gone from the earth or learned to win their 
own livelihood, and Imna speedily turned 
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his face toward Galilee, where he heard 
the Christ was walking, and ever, as he 
journeyed, he heard of the wonders 
wrought by Him called Jesus — the blind 
restored to sight, the deaf made to hear, 
the lepers cleansed, and even the dead 
raised — and he rejoiced in the thought 
that soon he should see and worship Him 
Who had already long been worshipped 
in his heart. 

But as he went, there stood in the 
narrow path the angel who before had 
come to him, and spoke again: "Thou 
goest not to Galilee." An instant was the 
angel seen, then disappeared, but Imna 
heard the words falling as it were from 
heaven: "Thou art Imna!" 

And the grief which was settling on his 
soul was lifted, and he whispered: "Ah! 
yes, the one whom God holds back!" 

Then upon the ground Imna saw a 
suffering man; disease had laid a des- 
perate hand on him, and beneath the 
burning sun his strength was fast failing. 
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Imna carried him into the cool shadow 
of a great rock and brought him fresh 
water from a well, and later found a va- 
cant hut and therein nursed the man for 
many weeks and gave him food. And 
when Imna had spent his scanty stock of 
money, he hired himself in a neighboring 
vineyard and so won bread for himself 
and his charge, Matthan. Many months 
went by, and Matthan was again well; 
and now came ever more wonderful tid- 
ings of the deeds of Him called Jesus, and 
it was reported that He would go to 
Jerusalem. 

"Come, then," said Imna to his friend, 
"let us go to Jerusalem and worship 
Him." 

Matthan gladly assented, and the two 
turned toward the city, but on the way 
again the angel met Imna, saying : "Thou 
goest not to Jerusalem, Imna." 

And Imna bowed his head and an- 
swered, "It is well," and all his vigor left 
him and he dropped upon the ground. 
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Matthan would fain care for his friend, 
but Imna would not have it so. 

"Thy way lieth onward; go! and as 
thou goest, tell the people of Him whom 
thou seekest and bid them go with thee. 
God will care for me since He holds me 
back." 

So Matthan, leaving Imna in the care of 
a humble cottager, hastened on to Jeru- 
salem. 

In these days, while Imna lay in the 
lonely cottage, a traveler passing told how 
all the city was astir and enraged over an 
impostor, one Jesus, who claimed to be 
a king, and the people would have Him 
crucified. Then Imna was sad and anx- 
ious, yet in his heart was gladness 
mingled with the sorrow, and in his ears 
there seemed to sound the music of the 
lonely hill and the glory-song of the 
angels, and he pondered over the prom- 
ises and the signs and the shepherds' 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem, and all 
he had heard in later days of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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On the Day of Preparation, Imna lay, 
weak and worn, before the cottage door. 
Some foreboding of ill was in his heart, 
and sadness that, in all these years, he had 
not looked upon the One Whom his soul 
loved. While he mused, an awful dark- 
r ness came upon the land, and through 
it appeared once more the angel who had 
come in other days, and spoke: 

"Fear not! Thy heart's desire is 
granted. Behold! The Babe of Bethle- 
hem, the Saviour of His people, and the 
Redeemer of the world! And He has 
triumphed from the cross on Calvary! " 

The angel vanished and Imna knew a 
Presence, strange and beautiful. He did 
not wish to see; he humbly hid his face, 
but it was bliss to know the Presence and 
heaven to hear the voice which spoke. 

"The sheep upon a thousand hills are 
Mine. The service to the least of all is 
done to Me. The many in the way 
called by thy message are jewels in My 
crown, and thou, long held back by God, 
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art no longer Imna but Jahdiel, for thy 
God makes thee forever glad!" 

When Matthan returned that night to 
tell the awful tale of Calvary, beneath the 
tree before the cottage door, he saw the 
still, white face of his friend, shining with 
the mysterious divine joy of one who is 
forever satisfied. 
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WHO LOVES GIVES 

WHEN the first gray morning light 
crept over the silent Alp, Conrad, 
the goat-boy, led his flock to drink at a 
quiet pool in the bend of the rushing tor- 
rent, and then guided it to a level nook 
where the tender young grass was growing 
green. Far below from the valley, hidden 
by the veil of silvery mist, he could hear 
the mellow sound of the church bells. 

"Down in the world they are keeping 
the great feast/' he said; "singing the 
hymns, giving their offerings, and prais- 
ing the risen Christ; and I am up here, 
alone, with no one to greet me with 'Christ 
is arisen!' and to whom I may answer 
' Alleluia!' I may not join in the praises 
of the church, and I have no offering; but 
still," he continued, as the sweet remind- 
ing bells rang on, "still, I can say the 
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prayers, here on the mountain, and sing 
the hymns." So he knelt reverently, then, 
standing, sang the same hymn of praise 
that the people in the valley church were 
singing. 

As he sang, he saw, coming down from 
the higher mountain slopes, a stranger, 
who paused, smiling on him, and said: 
"Christ is arisen!" 

"Alleluia!" Conrad responded, won- 
dering who this was, and why he was so 
early on the Alp. 

"Wilt thou point me out the way to 
yonder village where the church bells are 
ringing?" asked the stranger. 

"Yes, gladly, sir," the boy replied; 
"but the way is long and steep, and if 
perchance thou art come from far, thou 
mayest need food." Then he drew from 
his leather bag his own breakfast of coarse 
black bread, which he laid on a rock for 
the stranger, who ate of the bread thank- 
fully, and drank the clear water which 
Conrad brought, talking as he ate. 
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"So, my little lad, thou art alone, keep- 
ing thy Easter feast?" 

"Not really keeping the feast," replied 
Conrad, sadly; "for I may not praise God 
in His house with His people. And be- 
side, I have no gifts for an offering. 
Would that I had!" 

"Hast thou not then learned that who 
truly wills, in any place may worship God 
and give Him glory ? And who truly in 
his heart wills to give God gifts, doth give 
them? And who truly wills to live the 
risen life, remembering God in all his 
ways and desiring to know and serve and 
honor Him, assuredly doeth this all? 
Believe me, my child, thy Easter prayers 
and gifts are both truly given and truly 
accepted." 

Then, suddenly, the stranger was gone, 
and Conrad, looking and wondering, 
could see no trace of him upon all the high 
Alp. But a strange new beauty had 
come to the mountains; the sunshine 
which now flooded the slopes lay warm 
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upon the young grass; in the glancing 
spray of the foaming stream trembled 
lovely little rainbows and at Conrad's 
feet were unfolded the faintly blue, frail, 
fragrant waxen bells of the first hyacinth 
of the year. And upon the rock lay no 
longer fragments of coarse black bread, 
but shining white wheaten wafers which, 
when he tasted, the boy found to be won- 
drous sweet, 

"What," Conrad asked himself, "hath 
wrought this wondrous change ?" 

"Christ hath arisen and passed this 
way," a voice seemed to say in answer to 
his question; and, falling on his knees, 
he whispered, "Alleluia!" 

"Thou hast not forgotten Me and I 
will never forget thee," the wonderful 
voice continued. "Prayers, praise, and 
gifts are all accepted; and in other days 
it shall be given thee to offer these in 
other ways. But know henceforth that 
all true giving begins in the heart's true 
desire, and that all desires of all hearts 
are known to Me." 
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Conrad still knelt, glad and wondering, 
gazing at the delicate beauty of the faint 
blue flower at his feet, the tiny jewel-like 
rainbows of the flashing water, and the 
verdant slopes rising up to the gleaming 
white snow-peaks that soared into the 
dazzling sapphire of the Easter sky; and 
from all he seemed to hear the joyful cry: 
"Christ is arisen! Alleluia! He is risen 
indeed!" 
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THE REFLECTION OF THE STAR 

IT was early morning, and a pale light 
was shining faintly through the mists, 
turning the dark blue night sky into soft, 
silvery gray. Close to the meeting-line 
of earth and sky was a gleam of the pink 
of day-dawn, not yet bright enough to dim 
the glowing rose of the wonderful star 
which the three wise men, with their 
servants and horses and camels, were 
following. 

Among the followers of the wise men 
was a little lad, marching in his own place 
in the caravan, and serving his master. 
By the gray morning light, this boy's keen 
young eyes discovered in the valley among 
the rugged mountains, with their summits 
snow white and their lower slopes wearing 
the dusky green of the olive trees, a gleam- 
ing lake, on the smooth mirror of which 
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seemed to float a brilliant, rosy glow. Look- 
ing up, the boy saw that this glow was 
the reflected light of the guiding star. 

"See, my master !" exclaimed the little 
lad; "the star which is our guide is not 
only in the heaven far above us, but in the 
lake far below us." 

"The clear water surface," the master 
answered, "is fitted to receive and send 
back the bright rays of the star; and show- 
ing us in its mirror the likeness, it calls us 
to look up into heaven and see there the 
true star in its beauty. It is a blessed 
thing, my son, to reflect the light, and to 
call men to look up." 

When the burning sunshine lay, hot and 
yellow, over the wide sandy plain, and the 
star was hidden from their sight, the 
traveling company rested in their tents or 
under the shadows of great rocks, until the 
dewy nightfall, when long shadows crept 
over the desert from the pale pink border- 
line over the horizon, and the star shone 
out, red and glowing, guiding them on 
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their way. At such a time, when the 
caravan stopped to refresh man and beast 
at a wayside fountain, the boy, stooping 
to draw a cup of the sparkling water for 
his master, saw quivering in the crystal 
basin the rosy light that was reflected from 
the star. 

"See, my master," he said, "in this 
small fountain at our feet, as well as up in 
the great arch of the sky, the star is shin- 
ing. 

And the master answered: "No foun- 
tain is too small, my son, if only its tide 
be clear, to reflect the rays of the star. It 
is a blessed gift, which even the smallest 
fountain may have, to reflect light and 
to call us to look from its likeness on 
earth to true light in heaven." 

In the solemn midnight silence, when 
many glittering stars climbed up the sky, 
all brilliant and beautiful, but all inferior 
to the guiding star, the little lad, stepping 
lightly by the side of his master, saw a 
dark, wide sea stretching before them; 
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and broken by the constant motion of its 
tossing, foam-flecked waves, yet shining 
out of them, was again the glowing light. 
It made the boy lift up his eyes again to 
heaven, to find again the source of the 
light in the guiding star. 

"See, my master," said the little lad, 
"the star is shining for us out of the wide, 
deep sea below, r as*weiras' from the wide, 
deep sky above!" 

And the master answered: "No sea is 
too great or too storm-tossed, my son, to 
receive and reflect that glowing light; and 
it is its most blessed gift to shine with it, 
and to turn our eyes from the restless tide 
of the ocean to the calm and silent fields 
of heaven." 

When, after their long journeying, the 
company of the wise men were come to 
Bethlehem, and had seen the Holy Child 
and given Him the gifts of their treasures 
and the worship of their hearts, and were 
journeying again to their own distant land 
by another way, the little lad walked 
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silently beside his master, pondering the 
things which he had seen. With the 
others he had knelt, rejoicing, in the 
presence of the wonderful Child over 
Whom the star stood still, and had seen 
in His face the shining super-earthly light 
of purity, holiness, and divine love ; and 
now, as he remembered and thought and 
looked around him on the people of the 
company, he spoke again. 

"My master," he said, "it seems that 
in thy face and in the faces of the others 
there shines a light which was not there 
when we were journeying toward Bethle- 
hem, and it seems that the same light, but 
far, far more brilliant and beautiful, was 
upon the face of the Child Whom we saw 
and worshipped." 

The master looked tenderly upon the 
little lad, and answered: "On thy face, 
also, my son, I see the shining of that light. 
There is, in truth, no life so lowly or so 
exalted that it may not receive and reflect 
the light of the dayspring from on high, 
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if once, with faith and love, it has looked 
upon the Christ. Blessed, thrice blessed, 
is the soul which, receiving that light, 
gives it again to the eyes of men, and so 
bids them look from the light and love 
of earth to the source of all light and love, 
the Saviour of mankind." 
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ALTRUDA 

THE GIFT OF THE LITTLE MAID 

SHE was a little scullery maid, the 
lowest of the servants in the kitchen 
of the great castle. Not one of the proud 
knights in their shining armor and tossing 
plumes, or the stately ladies in trailing 
silks and stiff brocades, knew that such 
a little maid was in all the castle. And 
on Ash Wednesday, when the chaplain, 
Father Molaise, bade all the people come 
to the great hall, and when he talked to 
them of giving up their own during the 
Lenten days that so they might give to 
God upon the Easter festival, Altruda 
sat in the humblest place of all, upon a 
step of the grand stairway in the rear of 
the hall; but as Father Molaise spoke, the 
child's eyes shone, and in her heart was 
kindled the desire to give her Easter gift. 
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She was sad, for nothing had she but the 
plainest clothing to cover her, and the 
coarsest food which was given her day by 
day, as the birds are fed, and all her hours 
from earliest dawn till she lay down, a 
weary child, upon her little pallet, were 
filled with work. 

But, does the good Father remember 
this lowliest of his children ? Hear what 
he says : "And if there be one who hath no 
gift to bring, no room for self-denial, still 
may he say a prayer for God's glory and 
man's weal. Remember, my children, 
those who pray not for themselves." 

Altruda heard and was glad, for this 
gift could she bring, and morning by 
morning as she went, while it was not yet 
light, to bring the fresh water from the 
fountain, she sought the dark and silent 
chapel, and kneeling where the one glow- 
ing light shone before the altar, she said 
her prayer for God's glory and for them 
who pray not, not knowing, indeed, what 
to ask, but asking God to choose. 
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Within the castle abode the noble 
knight, Gervayne, the bravest of the 
brave. No man might stand before 
him in the lists, and on the battlefield his 
fiery black charger and his tossing white 
plume were ever in the forefront of 
danger. Eager for all knightly glory, he 
remembered not God's glory; seeking 
every prize of chivalry, he sought no gift 
from heaven; ready at any moment to 
lay down his life for his king, for long he 
had not bent his knee before the King of 
all the earth. Gervayne was daily expect- 
ing the summons to the battlefield; and, 
planning by what device he might best 
overcome the foe, he was wont to rise 
early, before the busy day life of the 
castle began, and in the quiet morning to 
walk pondering up and down the court. 
Thus, morning after morning, he had seen 
the little maid leaving her great water jug 
at the chapel door and |after a few mo- 
ments coming out and going on her way 
to the well. 
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One morning, Gervayne crossed the 
court, and as the child stooped to lift her 
jug, he spoke: "How art thou called, 
little maid?" 

" Altruda, the scullery maid," answered 
the child. 

"And why goest thou thus early into 
the church? It is not yet time for the 
Mass." 

"I go to say my prayers for them who 
pray not. Father Molaise hath taught us 
that such a prayer will make an Easter 
gift." 

"'Tis well," said the knight, "pray on." 

Another morning, and Gervayne rode 
away, and many knights in shining 
armor followed him and a gallant 
array of stout yeomen, to fight upon a 
distant field for glory and for king. 

After many days, came tidings to the 
castle that Gervayne had stood in the 
front of the battle and won the day by 
noblest deeds of valor, and even little 
Altruda heard of his heroism and honored 
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in her heart the brave warrior; but she 
knew not that in the battle hour, Gervayne, 
at the head of the king's forces, found him- 
self surrounded by the threatening forms 
and the clashing spears of the foe and 
thought all lost, the victory, his life, and 
even his honor, when suddenly, through 
the battle-cloud and din, he heard a voice 
which said: "Fear not, Gervayne, look 
and behold thy Guard! " And looking up, 
he saw a heavenly company holding each 
a white and shining shield of silver be- 
tween him and the enemy, a marvelous 
wall of defence from which every hostile 
lance fell shattered. As he wondered, the 
voice spoke again: "Behold the prayers 
of the little maid who prayeth for them 
who pray not." 

In a flash, Gervayne knew that when 
his armor and his good cause and even 
his knightly courage failed, prayers had 
failed not, and in his soul he knelt him 
down and prayed, then took new heart 
and cried in clarion tones his signal call. 
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His men heard and gathered courage and 
rallied to the charge; the battle-tide was 
turned, and Gervayne won the day for 
king and country. 

The Easter Festival came with great 
rejoicing in the castle; for Gervayne had 
returned in triumph, laden with great 
honors and costly gifts from his king. 
Rich and rare were the Easter offerings 
at the altar, great heaps of silver and 
shining golden pieces and costly gems 
from many a fair dame's white hands, and 
with them was a rope of pearls, forty there 
were, each one of wondrous size and 
milky whiteness, the whole a royal gift, 
and on a bit of parchment were the words : 
"The forty prayers of the little maid who 
prayed for them who pray not." 
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PIERRE'S PART 

IN the great atelier, under the super- 
vision of the master glazier, many 
workers were constructing the parts of 
a grand new window for the cathedral, 
to be in its place at Easter. Some were 
washing the glass with various tints and 
carrying the sheets to the kiln for burning; 
some were drawing and shading; some 
preparing lead frames and some cutting 
the glass sheets into small pieces to be 
fitted into the different parts of the win- 
dow. Each of these latter workers had 
fragments of pasteboard patterns, all of 
one color, and he arranged them on a 
sheet of glass of the same hue, which he 
cut into the desired shapes. 

In the master's private room was a 
great cartoon, or colored pasteboard 
picture of the window; and there also 
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was another complete pattern on which 
some of the most skilful men were fitting 
the mosaic, as the glass was brought from 
the large shop. 

Among the cutters was a youth, Pierre, 
who was working on an untinted glass 
sheet of a gray, greenish white, and rough 
in surface; and, as he worked, he thought: 

"This plain glass gives but dull work. 
Jean there, who cuts the deep red, must 
delight in his heaps of jewels; they glow 
like carbuncles, garnets, and rubies. And 
Jacques yonder has amber and topaz; 
Guillaume has turquoises; Louis, sap- 
phires, and Denis, beryl and aquamarine. 
They are like rich misers turning over 
their heaps of gems," said Pierre, looking 
with delight at the many-hued glass frag- 
ments, glowing with rich color in the 
sunshine which flooded the atelier; "and 
I — I am no rich man, but just one cutting 
plain glass to fill the spaces about the 
picture. I suppose no one will notice the 
work, but the window is for God's glory 
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and the spaces must be filled, and I as 
well as another may do it, and in the best 
way I may. 

"I wonder what the picture is? The 
master is keeping it secret, but I suppose 
it will be some grand thing of kings and 
saints and angels. Jean's ruby will make, 
perhaps, the shining satin and rich velvet 
of their robes; and Jacques' yellow their 
crowns and halos, and the emerald will 
be the green grass and spreading trees; 
and others will make the azure sky and 
the bright flowers, and I must fill the 
spaces. Yet, unless they are well filled, 
the picture will fail of something. Allans, 
Pierre, let us fill well the spaces!" and, 
humming some notes of a song, Pierre 
bent over his work, measuring and cut- 
ting with greatest care. 

"Bien, mon garconl" cried the master, 
coming to the bench at this moment. 
"I am glad that thou art so well doing 
thy part." 

"So," said Pierre, "the master notices 
the plain glass which fills the spaces!" 
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The winter days slipped by in the busy 
shop, bright with its glowing heaps of 
many colors, and musical with the silvery 
tinkle of the glass fragments; resounding 
also sometimes with the men's voices 
singing a chanson, gay or pathetic. And 
Pierre, in his corner, measured and cut 
the plain glass into pieces large and small, 
mere slender needles and bits almost too 
tiny for a man to hold between his fingers; 
and as he worked, he thought in simple 
way of the spaces in life, unnoticed and 
yet to be filled by humble offices of service. 

And as he thought thus, he began to 
note some of these small services. It 
was he who often quietly found the 
missing bits of pattern and borrowed 
tools in the atelier, when the men were 
beginning to fly into a passion over these 
things. It was he who, when the men 
went home in the February twilights, 
cold and weary and ready for a bowl of 
hot soup and a seat by the fire, ran to 
help the village women, breaking the ice 
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at the fountain and lifting their heavy 
jugs. 

When the men laughed, and said, 
"Thou hast thy work; leave the women 
to do theirs!" he smiled, and said to him- 
self, "Since my part is to fill up the 
spaces, I must do that wherever I find a 
space." And so he went on doing small 
services of which most never thought; and 
the women in the marketplace began to 
say to each other, "It makes the day easier 
to see Pierre smile and have him lift the 
jugs" ; and the children ran to meet him, 
asking him to tell them a tale or sing to 
them. 

In Holy Week, all the glass cutting 
was finished; only the men who did the 
final fitting of the mosaic and the setting 
it in the leaden frames were busy; but 
Pierre and the other cutters were having 
a holiday! 

Pierre did not care to lounge in the 
spring sunshine about the marketplace; 
and in these days, he went on long, 
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solitary walks in the forest and by the river. 
He noted the early wild flowers with their 
frail stars of rose, yellow, and pure white, 
and thought how their little disks made 
the forest floor into a lovely, living mosaic; 
and he noted the limpid flood of the river, 
blue with the azure of the spring sky, and 
dipping his hand into it, let the drops 
trickle off, each one catching the sunshine 
and flashing with rainbow hues. "Scarce 
any one would notice the drops of water," 
he thought; "yet they make the river's 
flood, and each single one may be a thing 
of beauty." 

On the last solemn days of Holy Week, 
Pierre went to the church, and knelt rev- 
erently, and listened while the priest spoke 
of the Passion of Jesus, and of the power 
of a single drop of His precious blood to 
save a world of sinners, and of the power 
of a single prayer of one who turned for 
aid to the Saviour. 

Easter came; the coverings and scaf- 
foldings were taken away from the long 
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concealed wall-space in the cathedral, and 
full in the sight of all was the window, 
beautiful with its soft, deep, glowing tints; 
all the fragments which Jean, Jacques, 
and the others had cut into meaningless 
pieces were now in their own true places, 
full of meaning in the perfect window. 

Pierre with eager eyes noted the rich 
ruby and carmine of the robes, the gold 
and sapphire and the jeweled crowns 
and tiaras, and the emerald grass, starred 
like the forest floor with rose and violet 
blossoms. 

The window was a Jesse window, and 
in the highest medallion was the ascended 
Lord with two adoring angels. Pierre 
forgot the rest of the beautiful window 
when he saw this highest group, and stood 
gazing upon the shining winged angels 
and the holy face, pure, and filled with 
a transcendent love which made him bend 
his knee and worship, like the pictured 
angels. 

Then the master glazier came near. 
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and spoke: "Eh bien, Pierre, how dost 
thou find the window ?" And when he saw 
the look of wondering joy and reverence 
on the boy's face, he continued, "Ah! 
dost thou indeed find it so beautiful? 
Thou hast the artist's soul. And, truly, 
thou hast well done thy part in the work." 

"My part?" asked Pierre, surprised, 
He had not once thought of his own plain 
cutting to fill the spaces, as he looked at 
the splendid window. "My part? Where 
is it?" 

"There, on high, in the last medallion," 
answered the master; "in the wings of 
the adoring angels and in the holy face." 

" But the wings are not of the dull gray 
glass," said Pierre; "they are shining 
white, and the face is radiant and full of 
beauty." 

"True," the master replied. " I touched 
all with my brushes at the last. The 
shining radiance comes to the plain glass 
when the work is quite finished and the 
sun is shining through, but the cutting 
and fitting were thy work." 
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"Oh," murmured Pierre, "is that what 
comes to the bits of plain and colorless 
work that one does, thinking it is but to 
fill the spaces between all that is rich and 
beautiful? At the end does the master 
touch and transform it, and put it in the 
high places, so that it seems no longer the 
humble work of the lowly worker, al- 
though he has indeed wrought upon it? 
May I evermore work joyfully upon the 
lowest!" 

The master, listening, understood 
Pierre in part, and answered, "Nay, thou 
knowest not, nor do I, what is the highest 
or the lowest, for every part is needed for 
the full beauty of the window; but he, who 
well does the lowest, if such there be, is 
so the more fit to do the highest, if such 
there be." 

And a priest, who stood near, looking 
at the window, added, "It is written in 
Holy Scripture that the Lord of the ser- 
vants said to one who had been 'faithful 
over a few things/ 'Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord/" 
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MIRZA'S PEARL 
A Tale of the Epiphany 

IN that most wonderful and glad 
winter when the angels were singing 
"Glory to God and good will toward 
men," and the shepherds were hastening 
to Bethlehem, to worship the holy Child 
and to praise God, and the wise men 
from the East were following the star 
that led them to the newborn King of the 
Jews, one of these wise men — it was 
he called Melchior — on his journey 
from his far-distant land, came one even- 
ing to a little village on the seashore. 

The humble people of the village 
looked with wonder at the retinue of 
dark-skinned servants, the long line of 
brown camels with the bales of goods 
they carried, and especially at the tall, 
noble-faced man who was the leader; 
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and, when the black goat-skin tent was 
set up, and Melchior sat in the door- 
way, enjoying the cool breeze sweeping 
in from the sea, the village folk gathered 
about and gazed curiously at him. 

One young lad, named Mirza, ventured 
to approach the tent door, shyly offering 
the stranger a handful of fresh golden 
dates on a green leaf. "Perchance, my 
lord," he said, "since thou art on a jour- 
ney, thy own fruit may not be fresh- 
plucked." 

"I thank thee, son," answered the 
stranger. "The grace of hospitality is 
thine. Come hither and tell me if, by 
chance, thy people in this land have 
heard aught of the wonderful star?" 

" The star ? " the boy replied. "Truly, 
wonderful are all the stars. Do they 
not come from the darkness and journey 
across the night heavens and go away 
again into darkness ? Wonderful, living, 
heavenly creatures are they all, and all we 
honor. But there is one, our own holy star, 
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above all the rest. Meanest thou that? 
See, there it comes now to us!" And 
Mirza threw himself prostrate upon the 
ground, and chanted in reverent voice: 
"O glorious star, I worship thee! O star 
of heaven, shine on me with thy favor ! O 
beautiful star, I worship and praise thee." 
"Nay, my son," said Melchior, "yon- 
der is not the wonderful star. Yet true 
it is that all stars are wonderful and de- 
serving our honor, since they are set in 
their places by God, to give gladness and 
light and guidance unto man. Yet not 
His handiwork is to be worshipped, 
friend, but He Himself Who hath made 
all things that our eyes behold, and hath 
hitherto Himself not been seen by the 
eyes of the body. This I have dreamed, 
even as I watched and studied the morn- 
ing stars, and lifted up my heart, playing 
to be guided into the truth, and more than 
this God hath granted me, as I believe, 
for He hath set a new sign in the sky, 
the star of One Who hath come to the 
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earth, the King of the Jews, greater than 
all kings, and come from God Himself. 
More than this I scarce understand, but 
for His sake I am journeying from my 
own land, that I may worship Him and 
offer Him gifts." 

As Mirza listened earnestly and eagerly, 
the wise man told all that he knew of the 
wonderful star, and of the promise, given 
through the holy prophets, that the glory 
of the Lord should arise one day in Israel, 
and the people from afar should come to 
His rising. 

"Ah, my lord!" eagerly cried Mirza, 
"these are wondrous glad tidings! I 
would also honor and worship this new 
King, and serve Him, and give Him 
gifts. I am but a poor pearl-fisher, 
diving and gathering the pearl oysters 
for my master; and my wages barely 
suffice to buy bread and dates for my 
mother and myself. But one in many 
hundreds of the pearls I find is given to 
me, and one such I have now. It was 
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to be saved for buying a boat for myself, 
that I might be my own master; but this 
pearl I will send as a gift to the new king, 
if thou wilt deign to carry it." 

For an instant Melchior hesitated to 
take the boy's one treasure, but, since 
he was wise, he answered: "Gladly will 
I take it for thee, son, It shall be safe 
with my own offering." 

The wise man led Mirza then into the 
tent, and opened a great casket filled 
with red gold and glittering gems, 
sapphires of the blue of the sky, red 
rubies, and sparkling dew-bright dia- 
monds, 

"Ah, sir," the boy said, "my gift is 
too humble to be with these bright 
jewels," and he laid in Melchior's hand 
a milk-white pearl. 

"Nay, son," replied the wise man, 
gently, "thy gift is greater than all 
these, I believe. If God is willing, when 
I come back from the far land, I will see 
thee again and tell thee more of the King 
of the Jews." 
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Through the night and the heat of the 
following day, Melchior and his followers 
rested, but when toward nightfall the sun- 
shine lay in long, red, level rays across 
the plains, the camels walked away 
toward the sunset, and Mirza and the 
other villagers gazed after them till they 
disappeared. 

Days and months went on; Mirza 
went to his daily work in the fishing boat; 
plunged in his turn deep into the blue 
waves; with bruised and bleeding hands 
tore off the rough shells from their rocky 
bed, and brought them with their precious 
pearl treasures to the surface; and for 
all the toil he earned only enough for the 
daily needs of his mother and himself. 
But at sunset hours, he sat and looked 
toward the west whither the wise man had 
gone, and wondered what Melchior was 
seeing there, if he would find the new king, 
and if he would ever come back again; 
and when the glittering stars began to 
shine in the dark blue sky, Mirza knelt 
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to pray, no more to the beautiful star, but 
to the unseen God Who set the heavenly 
bodies in their places. 

Months went by, and one afternoon, 
as Mirza looked down the red pathway 
of the sun's rays, he saw against the glow- 
ing mist, a tall form, and then another. 
Camels! Could it be the wise man's 
caravan? Eagerly he ran out into the 
desert to meet the travelers, and found 
to his joy that Melchior was indeed re- 
turned. 

When the tents were pitched, and the 
camels watered and tethered, Melchior 
called the lad to his tent door. "The 
star," he said, "was a faithful guide, and 
went before us till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. No child 
of earth was He, no King of Israel alone. 
God hath revealed to us that He is the 
very Son of the most High, and the King 
of those in all nations who fear and honor 
Him. 

"When we were come into the house, 
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we fell down and worshipped the wonder- 
ful Child and opened to Him our treas- 
ures. A smile was on His face as the 
fragrance of the costly incense in the 
golden caskets of my brothers filled the 
room, and a smile was on His face when 
my jewels flashed blue and emerald and 
ruby light; but when thy milk-white 
pearl caught His eye, He took it in His 
little hand, and as it lay there, it was no 
longer small and simply white, but great 
and glistening and radiant with shim- 
mering rose and golden-green, beneath 
a marvelous shining whiteness. In truth, 
even as I said, thy gift was greater than 
all the gems in my casket; and to thee 
cometh a gift from the King. 

"Since thy soul hath turned to Him, 
the light of Israel shall be to thee for a 
flame and a guide. It may be, my son, 
that thou shalt even share in the work 
of this new King, in building up His 
kingdom, and bringing His seed from 
the East to worship Him." 
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As Mirza listened, his eyes grew dark 
and bright, and his heart throbbed with 
love for the child King; and after the wise 
man journeyed away again into the sunrise 
toward the far eastern home, the fisher- 
boy still thought of all Melchior's words, 
and repeated them to his friends and 
neighbors, who believed the message, 
until, in the humble village, no one longer 
worshipped the "star beautiful," but all 
honored and adored the God of heaven 
and His Son, Jesus, the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 

And so, in one place in the East, 
Christ's kingdom came; and so the little 
gift of a boy's heart and service was made 
by Him the gift of many hearts and lives, 
as the little milk-white pearl became by 
His touch a precious, priceless thing. 
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THE STONE ANGEL 

IT was Easter Eve, and in the old cathe- 
dral all things were ready for the 
joyous feast. Evensong was over, clergy 
and choir were gone, and the cathedral 
was left to night and silence. From the 
lofty lancet windows, far up among the 
soaring arches, a dim light sifted and 
lingered on the polished marble of the 
floor, and over all watched the beautiful 
faces of a company of singing angels 
carved on the spandrels of the triforium. 
Suddenly one of these carved angels broke 
the stillness, saying: 

"It is now five hundred years that I've 
been keeping Easter in this place. Five 
hundred years ago, Gerald the artist 
carved me and set me here to worship 
God, and I doubt if any one knows my 
service, or would miss me from this dim 
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space between the arches. I am tired 
of long work for which no one cares, and 
I am resolved to leave my brother angels 
to sing to-morrow, while I look on." With 
this decision the mouth of the carved 
angel, opened as if for singing, was firmly 
closed, and the eyes, lifted up as if gazing 
into God's high places, were turned down- 
ward upon the earth; and so the first pale 
glimmer of Easter Day found the statue, 
when the early sunshine crept through the 
rich glass of the east window. 

Then there appeared, gliding down 
the vista of clustered columns, with float- 
ing garments and folded wings, a living 
angel, bright and beautiful, who ap- 
proached the carved figure, and said 
gently: "Since thou hast decided neither 
to sing nor to worship to-day, I have 
come, my brother, to take thy part in the 
holy service of the feast. I will place my- 
self before thee on the spandrel, and, hid- 
ing thee, will sing and worship in thy 
stead. 
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"Then, when old Joey, the verger, looks 
up and sees all the angels adoring, each 
in his place, he will think as he does every 
day, * There are the stone angels always 
serving the Lord up there, and setting an 
example for me down here, fussing about 
and putting things and folks in their right 
places/ 

"And when the Bishop comes in, sad 
with the burden of his responsibility as 
he often is, seeing the unbroken ranks of 
faithful angels he will take courage, as he 
often does when he remembers how, five 
hundred years ago, Gerald prayerfully 
wrought thy face to honor God, and how 
through the years his service has endured, 
helping the generations of men who have 
worshipped here. 

"Then, some one must be here for the 
sake of the little choir boys, whose roving 
child eyes often fall on your adoring com- 
pany, and remind them that they, too, are 
in God's house to worship Him with their 
voices and to help others to worship. 
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"Also, there will be strangers here to- 
day, and they are taught much of the rev- 
erence due to the Most High by the angel 
faces which guard His sanctuary, and it 
will harm them if they see thee with closed 
mouth and downcast eyes that seek not 
heaven but earth. 

"And good Gerald, who with loving 
heart gave thee his handiwork, a con- 
secrated offering to glorify God through 
the ages — the Father wills that his 
prayers shall be answered; so, that 
nothing may fail, will I do service for 
thee on this Easter Day." 

"But/' asked the statue, wondering, 
"is all this true, that I, wrought only in 
the semblance of one singing to God and 
worshipping Him, may really touch the 
hearts of living men, and that they will 
miss my face from our ranks ?" 

"Yes, surely, all is true," the angel 
answered; "but more than this, the King 
of kings will miss thy silent service and 
unvoiced alleluias, for even the stone 
wrought for God's glory surely serves." 
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"Oh!"' cried the carved angel, "what 
a wondrous and joyous thing it is to be 
even so small a part of God's church, 
and even in so small a way to help men 
to be faithful! How can I thank thee, 
beautiful one, for telling me these things, 
and so keeping me from failing in my 
part of the Easter service ! " 

Then the stone-angel, with lips parted 
as if singing a jubilant hymn, and with 
eyes gazing rapturously toward heaven, 
stood in his place on the cathedral span- 
drel, while the real angel went back to 
sing his Easter praises with the unseen 
angelic choir. And as the rising sun 
poured through the eastern window, it 
chanced that a rosy ray fell on the face of 
the carved angel, and gave it a peculiarly 
joyous and lifelike expression, so that old 
Joey and the Bishop and the choir boys 
started to see it when they looked up at 
the familiar angel ranks, and drew from 
it inspiration to do their duty in the best 
possible way. And the strangers who 
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came, curious to see the splendor of the 
famous cathedral, felt a thrill of awe at the 
sight of the adoring face, and were made 
ready to join more earnestly in the service 
of the hour, and Gerald's prayers were 
answered, for, in the changing twilight 
shadows and rose-tinted daylight of the 
choir arches, the stone angel still wor- 
shipped, ever thankful to have learned 
how every smallest part of Christ's 
church has its own share in the service of 
God. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE CATHEDRAL 
TOWER 

LITTLE groups of workmen were 
gathered about the Cathedral, which 
stood in its grand proportions and beauty, 
with its towers and pinnacles clearly de- 
fined against the blue sky, and its many 
windows flashing back the early sunlight. 
One hundred years and more it had been 
building, and its columned aisles had long 
echoed with the holy words of prayer and 
praise; but not yet was the noble struc- 
ture completed, nor, indeed, would it be 
in centuries to come; and many men 
were carrying stone, cutting and carving, 
decorating roof and arches and win- 
dows and buttresses, building upward 
towers and turrets, and supplying richest 
ornamentation of geometric design and 
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foliage and flowers and forms and faces. 
They were working also within the 
church, in nave and choir and chapel, 
in triforium and clerestory — working in 
stone and wood and metal, in painted 
glass and rich mosaic, even in gold and 
jewels; for all things that were costly 
found place in this house builded for 
God's glory. 

One group of young workmen was 
made up of those who were engaged in 
the outside decoration and who vied with 
each other in designing weird faces of 
imp and monster and reproducing the un- 
canny things in the cathedral stone. In 
this group stood Gerbert, a youth, 
straight, lithe, and vigorous in frame, and 
in face gay and bold, with a flash in his 
eye and a half-fixed line about his mouth 
which might, by and by, mean reck- 
lessness and defiance, or might mean 
strength of will and nobility of life. Him 
now the master of the workmen called 
apart, and, pointing to the central tower, 
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said: "Yonder, between those pinnacles, 
is a space requiring a figure. The stone 
is ready in its place; thou art agile of foot 
and better than most canst climb thither; 
and, moreover, thy hand is cunning in 
thy art. Choose thou a fit design and 
adorn yon space." 

Gerbert, nothing loth, clambered up 
the scaffolding prepared for the men 
working at lower points, and when that 
failed, he clung to projecting beam or 
stone, wherever foot could find a resting- 
place or hand a clinging-place; and so he 
reached the dizzy height to which he had 
been bidden. 

What! carve this stone ? No one could 
ever see it who did not climb the perilous 
way by which he had come. This was 
one of the hidden places; what use in 
ornamenting this? 

Thus thought Gerbert, and then he 
considered how fine the chance for some 
indolent days; he could sleep and dream 
and eat his midday meal of black bread 
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and do no work, and no one would know 
but that some weird face were grinning 
away behind the pinnacles; for well he 
knew that even the master (who was 
growing heavy with increasing years) 
would never climb this height. 

It was a glorious morning on the Cathe- 
dral tower; the sky was softly blue, and 
Gerbert seemed up in its very heart; silver- 
edged, white clouds floated swiftly over 
his head; far away the fields were faintly 
green in their earliest spring freshness, 
and the river was a shining thread in the 
sunshine. A faint fragrance of newly 
upturned earth came from the distant 
plowed lands; and near Gerbert, on a 
ledge of the tower, a few pale, yellow 
flowers swayed gracefully, like golden 
birds alight. Their seeds had flown on 
fairy wings from some garden and taken 
root in the accumulated dust and mould 
of the Cathedral roof. 

It was pleasant to do nothing, but not 
for long, Gerbert was not that sort of man; 
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and suddenly another mood seized him. 
He would indeed ornament this pinnacle. 
As no one would see, nothing need restrain 
the very wildest fancy; he would make a 
demon of surpassing ugliness, whose face 
should be so uncanny that the very evil 
spirits of the darkness should flee before 
it. So, fancy urging him on, he made a 
rude sketch. The figure was appallingly 
ugly; but he could improve it, could 
make it still more frightful, he knew, as 
he worked. He examined the surface of 
his stone, and, with tool in hand, looked 
toward his sketch, and lo! it was no 
demon at all, but a shadowy cross! 

Gerbert started, changing his position, 
and in so doing found that his tools, 
crossed in his hand, had thrown their 
shadow upon the sketch. A second time 
about to begin, he saw a second time the 
cross. A rook, darting by, had for an 
instant cut off the sunshine and thrown 
upon the drawing the shadow of his body 
and outstretched wings. 
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Half startled, Gerbert flung down his 
chisel, and leaned over the narrow ram- 
part; the fluttering yellow flowers brushed 
lightly his hand, and a fellow workman 
on the roof below, catching sight of him, 
gave a comradely call which Gerbert an- 
swered and the moments slipped away; 
but in such time as he pleased, Gerbert 
turned again to his work; and saw again 
full and clear the cross traced upon it; nor 
did it fade away as he looked, for the day 
had worn on, and with the changed light 
the cross which crowned the cathedral's 
summit lay in shadow upon the stone. 
The age was one in which men noted 
signs and portents, and Gerbert belonged 
to his age; so he stopped now to consider 
what this thrice-given sign of the cross 
might mean for him. This church was, 
in truth, built in honor of Him who had 
died upon the cross. For the first time 
Gerbert knew this; his work, too, then, 
was for this; even, — nay, especially, — 
his work in this hidden place, probably 
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always unseen by man. In this new light, 
thinking how he might best honor Christ, 
Gerbert decided to carve the noblest form 
and most beautiful face which he could 
make; it should be an angel soaring from 
the pinnacle, with outstretched wings and 
bearing in his hands the holy cross which 
had three times appeared to Gerbert. 

But how could he make such a face? 
What did he know about the holy and 
pure ? He had long been carving fanciful 
and grotesque hobgoblins; but purity and 
holiness, he had scarcely thought of such. 
It would be a difficult task; he must 
think, he must look about him and seek a 
model. Meantime, he could work upon 
the figure. So working, his thoughts 
went wandering after the face, and then 
after the life of which such a face should 
be the sign, the result; and this day in the 
solemn silence of the cathedral tower was 
a new day to Gerbert. 

When at evening he walked away from 
the close and through the town streets, 
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his companions' chatter and jesting jarred 
upon him; and when they turned for their 
merry-making into the Blue Lion, Ger- 
bert slipped away through a quiet lane 
which led him to the fields by the brim- 
ming, gently flowing river. 

What was the holiest face he had seen ? 
It must be the face of Our Lady in the 
great picture of the Annunciation which 
hung in the Lady Chapel. To-morrow 
would be Sunday; he would study the 
picture, and see if he could find there an 
inspiration for his angel. 

On the following morning, Gerbert 
went to the beautiful chapel, rich even 
then in the exquisite work which had 
transformed the massive oak into lace- 
like screen and canopy of exquisite deli- 
cacy. The people were kneeling at their 
prayers, and Gerbert knelt also, but not to 
pray; his eyes and thoughts were fixed 
upon the pictured face which bent in 
purity and submissive love before the lily- 
bearing angel. It was beautiful; could 
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he ever make a face so fair, and if he 
could was it just what he wanted for 
his angel ? And he went away not satis- 
fied. 

Day by day, Gerbert climbed to his 
dizzy working place and labored dili- 
gently, cutting in the stone the angel's 
floating drapery and outstretched wings. 
The birds soaring over his head and the 
shining white clouds afloat in the blue of 
the spring heavens often supplied him 
models; and the yellow blossoms grew 
taller and peeped over the rampart at the 
growing work, and, alone with birds and 
clouds and flowers, Gerbert took every 
stroke with reverent care, as in the sight of 
Him unseen, and thought always about 
the face which should crown the work. 

Ever, as he went about the town, he was 
watching persons, if perchance he might 
find a feature or expression for his pur- 
pose. His companions were fine, open- 
faced and honest-eyed English lads; but 
in them Gerbert could find no help, 
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though, indeed, he knew not well what 
angels' faces should be. There were 
many soldiers, stalwart, stout-hearted 
English yeomen, going and coming in the 
town, and there were noble knights and 
ladies who often came from the castle to 
the Cathedral; but not among them all 
did Gerbert find his face. 

One day, as he was going through a 
narrow lane in a squalid quarter of the 
town, he met and greeted, from a certain 
kindliness of nature, old Roger, a man 
crippled from childhood, who subsisted 
upon the charity of the neighboring Abbey 
and the gifts of the poor women of the 
town whom he helped by caring for the 
children while the women were fetching 
their water from the town fountain or their 
wood from the forest. Roger was a man 
despised in those days, when a stout heart 
in a stout body was the ideal of the Eng- 
lishman, and Gerbert had thought that 
the sooner such a life was ended the 
better; but on this day, as Roger returned 
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the greeting, Gerbert saw in the men- 
dicant's face patient endurance which 
was wellnigh glorious courage. He did 
not remember such a face of fortitude and 
bravery among the yeomen; not such a 
face belonged even to Lionel of Lyon- 
nesse, who, on a foreign battlefield, had 
carried, at such fearful peril, the standard 
of England against her foes. And after- 
ward something from the face of Roger, 
the beggar, was mingled with the desired 
angel face. 

Another day, Gerbert picked up in the 
forest a little child who had strayed away 
and lost herself; and as he took her in his 
strong arms and carried her home, the 
eyes of the child, looking trustfully into 
his own, made him remember with a thrill 
the face of the Christ-child in the picture 
of the Nativity which hung over the altar 
in the Lady Chapel, and the rapture in the 
humble mother's face as he placed the 
baby safe in her arms, recalled the Holy 
Mother in the same picture; and the 
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child and mother and the picture faces 
all connected themselves in some way 
with the angel face over which he dreamed. 
And one day a stranger priest of one of 
the preaching orders spoke in the Cathe- 
dral and taught the people plainly of the 
sin of worldliness and selfishness, and the 
duty of self-denial and serving God in the 
worship of His house and succoring the 
poor whom He has given to His Church 
to minister unto. The preacher called 
for gifts for the help of these suffer- 
ing brethren who came in Christ's stead; 
and many gave silver and gold, but one 
lady who had come with the noble party 
from the castle laid off all her glittering 
jewels and heaped them, a costly offering, 
before the altar. Something in her face 
deeply impressed Gerbert; but it was a 
more precious gift than the jewels that 
had stamped the Lady Ermenhild's 
countenance with a meaning that Ger- 
bert might well seek for his angel. 
The preacher himself, though he was 
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worn and thin and sunburned and almost 
stern in look, had still an earnestness and 
flashing gladness of eye that Gerbert 
studied thoughtfully. 

And once he noticed a young girl com- 
ing away from a confessional in the Ca- 
thedral, and in the shadowy light of the 
church it seemed to him that an ethereal 
brightness as of another world clung 
about her face, which drooped as if reluc- 
tant to raise itself after God's benediction. 

And all these glimpses helped Gerbert; 
and he worked on, laboring now upon 
the angel face, knowing that he could not 
make it what he would, and yet ever 
pondering how he could make it more 
beautiful. 

In these days when Gerbert joined his 
fellow- workmen, they rallied him on his 
silence and said he was losing his good 
comradeship; but some of them knew he 
had found a better friendliness as they 
saw how good a comrade he proved, when 
Ralph fell from the scaffolding and broke 
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his right arm and for many weeks could 
bring no wages to Mary, his young wife. 
For Gerbert shared his own slender earn- 
ings with the two, and did the heavier 
household work for Mary, and cheered 
Ralph with the day's news of work on the 
Cathedral and the jests of the lads. 

And when Guy, the youngest of the 
working company, was sharply reproved 
for faults in his work and warned of dis- 
missal should the like be found again, it 
was Gerbert's swift, skilled hand that, in 
time after working hours, set right the 
bungling work; and it was Gerbert who 
day by day warned and corrected and ad- 
vised, till Guy had learned to handle his 
tools in workmanlywise. 

And when, on a Saturday night at the 
Blue Lion, discussion ran high, and Rich- 
ard's brawny hand was raised against 
Robin, who was but a puny lad. it was 
Gerbert who stepped between and re- 
ceived a blow which made him reel and 
left for long a bruise upon his brow. 
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As Gerbert pondered over the angel 
face, he bethought himself one day that 
he did not know much about angels, and 
it would be well to seek information. 
There were in those days no books for 
such as Gerbert, and had there been he 
could not have read them; so, thinking 
over the matter, he decided to go to the 
great Abbey a few miles distant, and ask 
aid from some one of the learned monks; 
and one early morning found him step- 
ping with quick, firm steps over the turf 
starred with pale yellow primroses, and 
through the shadows of the heavy foliaged 
beeches and oaks. At the Abbey portal, 
Gerbert found a numerous company of 
poor waiting to receive their daily dole. 
The monk who was superintending the 
gifts, said, seeing the young man: "Thou 
art young and stalwart, friend, to be seek- 
ing a dole." 

"Nay," answered Gerbert, indignantly, 
"I seek no dole. I would see one of the 
holy fathers who can teach me about the 
angels." 
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"And what hast thou to do with 
angels?" retorted the rosy-faced monk, 
bursting into laughter. He had, indeed, 
known men of many a kind and many a 
want, but never had one come wanting 
knowledge of the angels. Gerbert's good 
temper and self-control were severely 
tried; but, fortunately, at the moment, 
there came up another monk, who asked 
in surprise what had befallen Brother 
Hamo; and when he heard the cause of 
the merriment he looked at Gerbert, and, 
noting the flush on his cheek and the 
earnestness of his eye, bade him follow, 
saying: 

"There is, in sooth, no reason why a 
man should not ask knowledge of the 
angels, and many a one, if he had such 
knowledge, would be wiser and better. 
I will lead thee to Ekhard; he is a scholar 
and a thinker, and he will tell thee what 
man may about the holy angels. *Tis 
said of him, moreover, that he lives more 
in heaven with the angels than on earth 
with men." 
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Gerbert followed his guide into the 
cloisters. In the centre of the court the 
water of a fountain trickled with a pleas- 
ant, rippling murmur into a great stone 
basin, and beneath the groined roof of 
the cloister several monks were slowly 
pacing the tiled floor, some apparently 
absorbed in meditation, and some carry- 
ing books which they were reading as 
they walked. On the southern side were 
a number of cell-like niches where were 
stone shelves, at which stood other monks 
engaged in writing or illuminating or 
consulting volumes too ponderous to hold 
in the hand. At one of these niches, Ger- 
bert's guide paused and whispered to the 
occupant, who was bending over a book 
upon the vellum page of which was a rich 
decoration of painted flowers and faces 
and enameling and gilding. The reader 
promptly obeyed the whispered words, 
and led Gerbert by a low, arched passage 
to a garden shut in by high walls, and 
bright and warm in the spring sunshine. 
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Ekhard — for it was he with whom Ger- 
bert now stood — turned upon the young 
man his dark eyes, which united in a 
strange manner a look as at something 
far away and a penetrating glance into 
the soul of his neighbor at the moment. 
Gerbert was half afraid of this keen-eyed 
man, who was so great a scholar and who 
was said to live in heaven; but when 
Ekhard spoke, his voice was sweet, and 
the sharp glance became a winning smile; 
and in answer to his question, "Thou 
hast somewhat to ask from me, my son ?" 
Gerbert answered, quite simply, in his 
own straightforward way, "I want to 
know about the holy angels," and told 
then the story of his work and his diffi- 
culty in finding the face which he sought 
to represent. 

When he had finished Ekhard said: 

"I can, indeed, tell thee somewhat of 

what the Holy Writings and the Church 

have ever taught of the angels; but, I 

fear me, that thou canst not by thine art 
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or knowledge make such a face as thou 
dost wish; for know, first of all, my son, 
the holy angels do behold the face of the 
Son of Man in glory, the Beatific Vision; 
and what a face is that has looked on God 
no mortal may know, though, perchance, 
it may be granted to the pure in heart 
to perceive even here, dimly and faintly, 
some far-away reflection of that Vision. 
Thou hast done well in looking upon 
those whose lives throw back from one or 
another facet a gleam of goodness re- 
flected from the All-Good; but it is sure 
that he who is himself of holy life will the 
better know and represent the face of a 
being who knows true holiness; there- 
fore, my son, look well to thine own 
heart." 

And then the monk talked long with 
Gerbert of the angels and other holy sub- 
jects, and sent him away with a prayer 
and blessing upon himself and his work. 

Ekhard's face was henceforward in the 
group which was making a composite for 
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Gerbert's angel; but his words also had 
brought many new thoughts to dwell in 
the young man's mind, and morning by 
morning he went in the dim light, before 
working hours began, to kneel at the first 
cathedral service, not now to study the 
face of St. Mary of the Annunciation, but 
to say an earnest and humble prayer for 
his own life and for the face which he 
would make to the glory of God; for that 
he could labor upon His house with no 
other aim, he had known since the day 
when his work was overshadowed by the 
cross. 

And after the prayer, Gerbert was early 
at his post, and the faint, distant click of 
his tools greeted the ears of the Master, 
coming daily to inspect the work on the 
cathedral. The angel's face was growing 
rapidly into completion, for it was to be 
finished on Easter Day, and that would 
soon come now. The white clouds drifted 
over Gerbert and the rooks flew scream- 
ing by, and Gerbert smiled when their 
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shadows sometimes fell upon the tower, 
and the yellow flowers were grown very 
tall, and Gerbert worked on in the silence. 
The world was far away from him, and 
the angels and the heavenly places and 
the Blessed Vision seemed very near; and 
he was glad that he, like the holy ones, 
might do some service, however humble, 
for Christ; and so he offered his work to 
God, even while he asked for ability to 
make it a worthy gift. And the angel's 
face grew into a thing of beauty, though 
it was far from what Gerbert would have 
it. If only he knew more of the Holy 
Face, if only he were himself holy that 
he might know. 

The lengthening shadows of Easter eve 
drove Gerbert from his work, still imper- 
fect; and he went sorrowing over it, yet 
not knowing how to do more. At the 
earliest dawning of morning, he returned 
to the Cathedral, and finding he still had 
time before the service, he climbed the 
tower to look at his work and learn if the 
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morning light would reveal something 
which he might still do to make it 
worthier. The face was fair in the light 
of dawn, and while Gerbert looked, think- 
ing what still was lacking to complete its 
beauty, suddenly the golden blossoms 
growing on the parapet folded their petals 
and bent their heads, and at the moment 
Gerbert heard the sacring bell ring; for, 
while he lingered on the tower, the service 
had begun in the church below. He said 
a reverent prayer, and — but what marvel 
was this? The beautiful wings of the 
angel were no longer outstretched but 
folded before the face, which was bent 
humbly downward. In solemn awe, 
which was also bliss unspeakable, Gerbert 
knelt upon the tiny platform, and covering 
his own face, bent it to the stone, and 
there was silence; and in the silence 
many thoughts and prayers and praises 
were mingled in Gerbert's heart; but 
through them all and above them all he 
was praying, " Agnus Dei — miserere — 
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Agnus Dei." When, after a long time, 
he could lift up his head again, the yellow 
flowers were bright and fluttering in the 
wind, and the angel's face, no longer cov- 
ered, was smiling heavenward with the 
beauty which Gerbert had carved on it, 
but with far more. There was upon it a 
rapture and a holiness of which he had 
never dreamed. Had it for an instant, in 
that swift, silent coming, beheld the face 
of the One who came ? Or had the Pres- 
ence unseen left an impress on it ? 

Gerbert did not know, but he believed 
that his work had been accepted and 
sanctified, and he knew that for himself 
henceforth the one aim worth living for 
and working for was the glory of God and 
the hope of beholding him as the angels 
do. 

e. When Gerbert came down from the 
tower, he met the Master, who said: 
"I was but now seeking thee. 'Tis well 
that thou hast finished up yonder, for 
there is work awaiting thee in the choir. 
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Thou hast a skilled hand, and of late thou 
art sober and diligent. 

And so it came about that Gerbert 
began to work upon the groups of wor- 
shipping angels that in the holiest part 
of the Cathedral were henceforward to 
honor God; and the angels which Gerbert 
wrought were by far the most beautiful of 
all, and their faces seemed instinct with 
spiritual life. Men came from far and 
near to look upon the wonderful creations, 
and when they saw them they did not 
think upon him who made them, but upon 
the Holy One Whom they were made to 
glorify. 

And Gerbert reverently worked on, re- 
joicing that he might thus daily serve God, 
and, with the joy of service and the hope, 
always stronger yet more humble, that he 
one day might behold the Blessed Vision, 
his own face caught something of the 
beauty of those in which he wrought. 

Once, Ekhard came from the Abbey, 
and, beholding the angel faces which 
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Gerbert had made blossom like celestial 
flowers about the clustered columns, he 
sought the workman and, looking on him 
with his dark eyes grown more joyful 
by the added years of looking out upon 
that far away Vision which they seemed 
to see, he said, gently, "Methinks thou 
art, my son, learning much of the holy 
angels and the Face which they behold." 
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HEREWARD, the lusty archer in the 
following of the Earl of Ellinwater, 
had food and clothes and shelter, and 
needed nothing beside, so when at rare 
intervals, a little money fell into his open 
hands, it swiftly fell out again to meet the 
need of an acquaintance or the pleasure 
of a comrade. Therefore it was with no 
small effort that Hereward hoarded a 
little sum against his Christmas offering. 
In the gray old castle of Ellinwater, 
upon the Northern sea, Christmas was 
the great day of the year, and was kept 
with rude festivities and abundant cheer- 
Gifts of clothing and new armor were 
given to the men, and all in the castle 
kept high holiday. It was required that 
all should hear the Christmas Mass, and 
it was expected that each should make an 
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offering of gold or silver as he could. So, 
with infinite pains, Hereward had treas- 
ured a few silver pieces and broad copper 
coins for the Christmas offering. 

There were lacking yet three days to the 
festival, when Hereward, returning from 
archery practice upon the distant hills, fell 
in with Meg Alway, a poor widow, whose 
one support, her daughter Jeannie, lay 
ill. 

"And how goes it with the lass, Meg ?" 
called Hereward, with friendly greetings. 

"'Deed, and poorly enough," an- 
swered Meg, "the Apothecary says she 
must have strong wines, and I can scarce 
get the meal for the porridge and wood 
to boil the pot." 

"There's a plenty of fallen wood on 
Scaur Top," said Hereward, "but I know 
that's over far for the like of you. I'll 
fetch you a bundle." 

And Hereward started for the craggy 
hill two miles away, meeting and pressing 
into service a fellow archer. The two 
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stout men made short work of collecting 
a good load of wood. As they left it 
with Meg, Hereward dropped into her 
hand a silver piece, saying, "Buy the lass 
what she needs." 

He thought as he turned away, "It's 
for one of His own folk, and there's a good 
bit more left for Christmas." 

On the following day Hereward was 
walking briskly over the moors, when he 
met old Davie, an aged shepherd of the 
neighborhood. Davie was crouching be- 
hind a great rock for protection from the 
biting wind which swept the moors. 

"Why, Davie, man," said Hereward, 
"and where is your plaid on this cold 
day?" 

"The old one is worn out and gone," 
answered Davie, "and a new one costs 
too much siller, so I must e'en keep walk- 
ing or rest my old bones behind the 
rocks." 

Then Hereward's generous hand drew 
out a little pile of coins; with the action 
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came the thought of Christmas Day and 
quickly a second thought, "Davie's one 
of His folk, and He'd not be grudging 
a warm covering to a poor old man, and, 
anyhow, Fve still left a silver piece for my 
offering." 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and 
a wild storm came sweeping over the 
country. Late in the afternoon, Here- 
ward was passing a little hut belonging 
to a fisherman, when he heard the sound 
of sobs; pushing open the door, he saw 
three small children huddled together in 
a corner by the bare, cold hearth. The 
father had gone fishing the day before, 
and had taken the mother to an outlying 
island to gather driftwood, intending to 
bring her home at evening, but the rising 
storm prevented, and the children, left 
with only scanty fire and food for one day, 
were on this second day crying with cold 
and hunger. The bitter wind blew 
through the crevices of the rude hut and 
the icy rain drifted in at the unglazed 
window opening. 
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Christmas Eve! The dawning of the 
memory day when Christ came, a little 
child, to bless the world, and here were 
three of His children hungering and freez- 
ing! There was no second thought this 
time for Hereward. He made haste to 
buy fuel and food; he himself kindled 
a blazing fire, and sent a neighbor's 
daughter to cook a warm dish. And 
only when he had left the children warmed 
and fed and comforted, did he remember 
that his last coin had gone. "But," 
thought he, "they are Thy children, and 
Thou wouldst not have them go hungry, 
even though I must go empty-handed to 
the church." 

But in that night, when Hereward lay 
upon his rude couch, his sleep was 
troubled, and he dreamed that he and all 
the castle folk were going in procession 
up to heaven's gate, and that a grand 
angel-guardian with glorious face stood 
at the portal and required from each one, 
as he drew near, an offering before he 
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might pass through into the heavenly city. 
When Hereward's turn came, he had 
nothing to give, and the angel looked 
sadly on him and silently motioned him 
away. 

Then he dreamed that the Christ- 
Child stood in beggar's garments in his 
way as he walked over the moors, and 
asked for alms, and Hereward had noth- 
ing to give, and the Child looked re- 
proachfully on him, and disappeared. 

And a third time he dreamed, and 
thought that he and a great multitude 
stood in the presence of a King seated in 
glory on a royal throne, and the King said : 
"Where is my treasure which I entrusted 
to you?" And one and another knelt 
before the throne and made an offering, 
but when Hereward knelt there, he had 
nothing to give, and the King's eyes were 
full of sad reproof as He motioned Here- 
ward to depart. 

This time Hereward awoke, and, 
troubled in his mind, left his couch, stole 
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softly through the great hall and out of 
the castle to the little chapel which stood 
in a neighboring wood. The night was 
wild and dark. Hereward could hear 
the stormy waves rolling up on the shore, 
and gusts of half-frozen rain beat upon 
him. As he neared the wood he thought 
he saw a gleam, and in another moment 
the chapel appeared, with light shining 
out from every window upon the dark, 
dripping trees. Hereward was surprised; 
he had heard of no night service, and he 
knew that the castle was in the silence of 
sleep. 

Gently pushing open the door, he saw 
that the light was not from flickering 
torches or from altar candles, and 
yet the chapel was filled with a soft, white 
glow. Before the altar was a wonderful 
group of forms, with snowy garments and 
beautiful faces; angels might look like 
these, Hereward thought. These beings 
paid no heed to him, and, as he softly 
walked up the aisle, he saw that all were 
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gazing steadfastly upon One Who stood 
in their midst, and the One was a little 
Child. From Him came all the light 
which glorified the place. 

Hereward, filled with awe, fell upon 
his knees. Some of the angel-like beings 
were swinging censers, and the air was 
sweet with wonderful fragrance and 
melodious with the music of a hymn 
which they were singing. Hereward 
could not understand the words, but he 
knew that they meant praise and worship 
and love, and all these in surpassing 
measure. While he looked, three of the 
white-robed forms moved out from the 
great company and drew near the Child, 
and held out to Him, each, an offering. 
Hereward saw, with astonishment, that 
these offerings were the very gifts which 
he had saved for Christmas Day, but had, 
after all, bestowed upon sick Jeannie, old 
Davie, and the fisherman's children; the 
same silver pieces and broad copper coins. 
He knew them all, though they were 
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strangely changed; they were like gold; 
they were crusted with precious, glittering 
jewels — yet, in a mysterious way, they 
were the same. 

The Child received the gifts, and a 
wonderful smile shone upon His face, 
which was turned in that moment, 
not upon the angel company, but — oh, 
wonder and bliss! — upon Hereward 
kneeling far out beyond them, not daring 
to come nearer. A strange joy and peace 
came into Hereward's soul, and, knowing 
that the Child was none other than the 
Babe of Bethlehem, he bent his head in 
lowliest adoration. When he could look 
again, the chapel was quite dark, the 
bright company had gone, but Hereward 
was satisfied; he knew that his Christmas 
offering had been accepted, even by Him 
for Whose sake and to Whose folk it had 
been given. 
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